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summarize the ethical ideas of the man who brought his people out of
the land of Egypt and gave them both their nationhood and their
religion.
The oldest code of Hebrew law, that given in the Book of the
Covenant (Exodus xx-xxiii), is original only in details, being simply a
Hebrew version of the codes of Babylon and Assyria. The Israelites
were nomads (wanderers of the desert) under Moses, while the Book of
the Covenant contains a code suited only to an agricultural people. It
is therefore reasonable to suppose that this first Hebrew code was drawn
up after the Israelites were settled in Canaan (Palestine); that is, after
the death of Moses. No doubt much of the code was borrowed from the
despised Canaanites, who enjoyed a high degree of civilization at
the time when the comparatively barbarous Israelites invaded their
territory.
The second code of laws in the Bible, that given in a series ot
addresses in Deuteronomy, includes the greater part of the first code;
but it is in much greater detail than, and shows a cultural advance
upon, the first.
SLAVERY   IN   ANCIENT   PALESTINE
The first code laid down the principle of "eye for eye, tooth for
tooth, foot for foot," etc., but it is noteworthy that this only applied
among freemen. If a free Israelite knocked out the eye, or cut off
the limb of his servant (i.e., slave), the servant was given his freedom,
but the freeman went unpunished. An employer might even inflict
mortal injury on his servant, but so long as the injured person did not
expire before the day was out the murder went unpunished.
The principle of *' eye for eye " was still maintained in Palestine
in die time of Jesus, who cast it aside to replace it with the dictum
" Resist not evil." There is no record that Jesus condemned slavery,
but the whole spirit of His teaching is fundamentally opposed to it.
Paul tacitly approved the institution of slavery. In this he had the
backing of the heathen philosophers Aristotle and Plato, the former
of whom regarded it as wholly beneficial to masters and slaves alike.
LEGISLATION   IN   ANCIENT   GREECE
Neither the Iliad nor the Odyssey, the great Greek epic poems which
are usually attributed to Homer and are supposed to have been written
in the 9th century before Christ, gives us much information on the
laws and judicial system of ancient Greece. It was not, indeed, until
the 7th century B.C. that the customary law of the early Greek
communities was first written down.
The earliest Greek legal code is supposed to have been that drawn
up by Zaleucus about the middle of the yth century B.C. (663). Prior
to Zaleucus judges were apparently permitted to impose whatever
penalties seemed best to them, but the code of Zaleucus defined the
punishment for each crime.